JOURNEY OUT

I SAT back in my seat and the train glided out of Liverpool
Street Station. The beery farewells of the Chaps from the
Office died away with a tinkle of broken glass, and I looked
round at my fellow occupants of the carriage. Opposite me
sat three gentlemen, spectacled, brown, wrinkled as to the
skin, small of stature, baggy-trousered, eye-tilted. I leaned
forward and said jovially, " Ah, gentlemen, no doubt we shall
be travelling companions to China ! I greatly admire your
country." The three Japanese hissed and blinked, but said
never a_word.

It seems incredible to me now that anybody could be so
ignorant as to mistake Japanese for Chinese, but I did it, and
I suppose others may. I record it because that little story
shows the state of mind in which I made my first approach to
the East. I should have said it was an open mind. So it was,
open and empty as an inverted colander. I had just, only
just, got rid of the idea that the Chinese carved ivory and
drank tea all the week, and got together at the local tong for
a bit of refined torture on Saturday nights. I had a sort of
idea that they were a misunderstood people, and that I should
bring them a sympathy which they were not accustomed to
find in my race. And that, not even knowing what they
looked like ! All I can say, looking back, is " What a nerve ! "

Twenty-two is a very defensive age. On the one hand I
was all aglow with inner excitement at the prospect of going
half round the world in a train and living among the yellow
men. On the other hand I was damped down by a stern
determination to be surprised at nothing and put upon by
nobody. So I was not surprised, as we dashed across Holland
and the flat West of Germany next morning, to observe, lurking
in the corridor, an unmistakable adventuress.

Secure in my hard-boiled maturity, I raised my eyebrow
in response to the next flash of black eyes, and in she walked,